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People of Great-Britain, . 


PROPRIETY OF ABSTAINING FROM 


WEST-INDIA SUGAR AND RUM. 


Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the Plant for which we toil ? p 
Sighs muſt fan it, Tears muft water, 
Sweat of our's muſt dreſs the Soil. 
Think, ye Maſters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial Boards, 
Think how many Backs have ſmarted 
For the Sweets your Cane affords ! 
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\ T OTWITHSTANDING the late determination of 


the Houſe of Commons on the Slave-Trade, we may 
hope that the diſcuſſion it has received will not be uſeleſs ; 
and that the publick attention has not been excited in vain, 
to a ſyſtem of cruelty which it 1s painful even to recite. It 
may be hoped that, claiming for ourſelves the moſt perfect 
freedom, we ſhall no longer impoſe upon others a ſlavery 
the moſt oppreſſive ; and that, enjoying a degree of felicity 
unequalled in any age or country, we ſhall no longer cange 
the world to increaſe the miſery of mankind. 

The luſt of power, and the pride of conqueſt, have 
doubtleſs produced inſtances, far too numerous, of man en- 
flaved by man. But we, in an enlightened age, have great- 
ly ſurpaſſed, in brutality and injuſtice, the moſt ignorant and 
barbarous ages: and while we are pretending to the finel 
feelings of humanity, are exerciſing unprecedented cruelty. 
We have planted ſlavery in the rank foil of ſordid avarice ; 
and the produce has been miſery in the extreme. We hare 
aſcertained, by a courſe of experiments in cruelty, the 
leaſt portion of nonriſhment requiſite to enable man to lin- 
ger a few years in miſery ; the greateſt quantity of labour 
which, in ſuch a fituation, the extreme of puniſhment can 
extort; and the utmoſt degree of pain, labour, and hunger 
united, that the human frame can endure, 

In vain have ſuch ſcenes been developed. The wealth 
derived from the horrid traffic, has created an influence 
that ſecures its continuance ; unleſs the people at large ſhall 
refuſe to-receive the produce of robbery and murder. 

The legiſlature having refuſed to interpoſe, the people 
are now neceſſarily called on, either to reprobate or approve 
the meaſure ; for Weſt- India Slavery muſt depend upon 
their ſupport for its exiſtence, and it is in the power of eve- 
ry individual to incresſe, or to diminiſh its extent. The 
laws of our country may indepd prohibit us the a 
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inleſs we will receive it through the medium of ſlavery. 
They may hold it to our lips, ſteeped in the blood of our 
ſellow- creatures; but they cannot compel us to accept the 
joathſome potion. With us it reſts, either to reccive it 
and be partners in the crime, or to exonerate ourſelves trom 
guilt, by ſpurning from us the temptation, For let us not 
think; that the crime reſts alone. with thoſe who conduct 
the traffic, or the legiſſature by which it is protected. If we 
purchaſe the commodity we participate in the crime. The 
lave-dealer, the ſlave- holder, and the flave-driver, are vir- 
tually the agents of the conſumer, and may be conſidered as 
employed and hired by him to procure the commodity. 
For, by holding out the temptation, he is the original cauſe, 
the firſt mover in the horrid proceſs ; and every diſtinction 
is done away by the moral maxim, That whatever we da 
by another, we do ourfclves. | 

Nor are we by any means warranted to conſider our in- 
dividual ſhare in producing theſe evils in a trivial point uf 
view, The conſumption of ſugar in this country is fo im- 
menſe, that the quantity commonly uſed by individuals 
will have an important effect. A family that uſes 5lb. of 
ſugar per week, with the proportion of rum, will, by ab- 
ſtaining from the conſumption 21 months, prevent the ſla- 
very or murder of one fellow- creature; eight ſuch families 
in 194 years, prevent the flavery or murder of 100, and 
23,000 would totally prevent the Slave- Trade to ſupply our 
iſlands. Nay, ſo neceffarily connected are our conſumption 
of the commodity, and the miſery reſulting from it, that in 
every pound of ſugar uſed, (the produce of ſlaves imported 
from Africa) we may be conſidered as conſuming two oun- 
ces of human fleth, beſides deſtroying an alarming number 
of ſeamen by the- (lave-trade, and ſpreading inconceivable 
anguiſh, terror, aud diſmay, through an immenſe continent, 
by the burning of their villages, tearing parents from their 
families, and children from their parents; breaking every 
bond of ſociety, and deſtroying every ſource of human hap- 
pineſs, A French wiiter obſerves, ** That he cannot look 
on a piece of ſugar without conceiving it ſtained with 
„ ſpots of human blood :” and Dr. Franklin adds, that 
had he taken in all the conſequences, “he might have ſeen 
* the ſugar not merely ſpotted, but thoroughly dyed ſcar- 
let in grain, 
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Dreadful conſideration, that our increaſing happineſs and 
proſperity have ſpread deſolation and miſery over a country 
as large as all Europe! For it is an indiſputable fact, that it 
is Britiſh luxury, the African Slave-Trade depends on for 
ſupport : they have increaſed, and they would fall togeth- 
er. For our conſumption, of ſugar is now ſo immenſe, 
that it nearly equals that of all Europe beſides ; and Jamai- 
ca now ſupplies more than all our Weſt-India_Iflands did 
at any period prior to 1755. 

But amazingly extenſive as is the increaſe of the culture, 
ſo far is it from keeping pace with our luxury, that (be- 
fore the diſturbances in the French Iſlands, within theſe 
two or three years) ſugars have ever fold in the Britiſn mar- 
ket 20 or 3o, ſometimes 50 per cent. dearer than in any 
other part of the worid. Nor 1s it to ſupport the old plan- 
tations, as is pretended, but to form new ones, for the ſup- 
ply of this our increaſing luxury, that the wretched Afri— 
cans are torn from their native land, 

Let us then imagine our immenſe conſumption wholly, 
or in great part to ceaſe, and our ſugars to be thrown on 
the foreign markets ; would additional ſlaves be wanted to 
ſupply an overflowing market at a falling price ? No : the 
African Slave- Trade, by whomſoever conducted, to ſupply 
ſugar colonies, by whatever nation poſſeſſed, mult totally 
ceaſe. Horror and diſmay would give place to peace and 
civilization, through a coalt of above three thouſand miles 
extent, and above a thouſand miles inland: for ſo exten- 
five are our depredations, and ſo extenſive are the benefits 
which it is in our power to coufer. Nor would the bene- 
ficial effects ceaſe, even here, The Weſt-India iſlands, 
finding leſs demand for ſugar, muſt appropriate leſs ground 
tothe ſugar-cane, and. leave more for proviſions : the flaves 
would be leſs worked, better fed, and in a few years con- 
{iſt intirely of native Creoles. Or if the planters appropri- 
ate the land to the other productions of the iſlands, the ſame 
beneficial effects muſt enſue. For Mr. Cooke tells us, „the 
“cultivation of cotton, pimento, and coffee, is eaſier than 
„ ſugar ; the ſlaves look better, and increaſe faſter ;”” and 


inſtead of requiring additional flaves, they would be able 
to increaſe their plantations with thoſe already in the 
Iſlands, For Governor Parry ſays, „one acre of ſugar re- 
« quires as much labour as three of cotton.“ Thus our re- 
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fraining from the conſumption of the ſugar- cane, even for 
a few years, would deſtroy the Slave- Trade to the Weſt - In- 
di Iſlands, bring freſh land into culture, and place the 
flaves in ſuch a ſituation, that they muſt rapidly increaſe. 
The diminution of the conſumption of Weſt-India 
produce, would alſo have a powerful effect by ſinking the 
price of the commodity ; and thereby take away the temp- 
tation to import additional flaves. The effect a ſmall va- 
riation in the ſupply or demand has on the price, we: have 
recently experienced. The diſturbances in the French ſu- 
gar iſlands have ſuddenly raiſed ſome of the markets, which 
were 20 or zo per cent. lower than the Britiſh, much above 
it; aud thereby occaſioned an exportation from this coun- 
try to ſupply the deficiency :_ and our exportation, though 
only amounting to a 1oth of our importation, has raiſed 
our ſugar 50 per cent. And as a fall in the price would 
obſtruct the Slave-Trade, and meliorate the condition of 
the faves ; ſo this riſe will produce effects the moſt bane- 
ful. The planter, tempted by the high price to get ſugar 
and rum to market while that high price continues, will 
deprive his ſlaves of their proviſion grounds, to plant them 
with canes ; and by the energy of the whip, they will be 
forced to the molt extreme exertions. The murder, or, in 
the technical language of the Weſt-Indies, the 4% of his 
flaves, will be to him but a ſecondary conſideration. The 
large crop, and the high price, will amply compenſate 
him : and the queſtion now 1s, not merely whether we ſhall 
hold out to him an inducement to purchaſe additional 
ſlaves ; but whether we ſhall tempt him to murder thoſe he 
already has. We can hardly doubt, but that Weſt-India 
packets have already borne the murderous diſpatches, ex- 
preſſed in language too dreadfully explicit, and to the fol- 
lowing effect. The price of ſugar and rum ſtill continue 
© high. You. mult adopt every mode to forward as large a 
* cargo as poſſible, A fortunate eriſis now offers itſelf for 
&« extricating my eſtate from the difficulties in which it is 
© involved. We muſt avail ourſelves of it: another may 
* never occur, Conlequences, though diſagreeable, mult 
te at the preſent moment be overlooked. The ſlave market 
© is (till open for a ſupply. New-fangled humanity is no 
© more.” The day hardly dawns when the whip reſounds 
through thoſe regions of horror; nor ceaſes, till darkneſs 
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cloſes the ſcene, which day after day is renewed. The 
miſerable vitiras, deltitute of every ſource of comfort to 
body or to mind, and finking under the three endemic dil. 
eaſes of our iſlands, hunger, torture, and extreme labour.; 
and urged to exertions they are unable to ſuſtain, at length 
expire beneath the laſh, which in vain endeavours to rouſe 
them to a renewal of their labour. 


As neither the ſlave- dealer, nor the planter, can have any 


moral right to the perſon of him they tile their ſlave, to his 
labour, or to the produce of it ; fo they can convey no 
right in that produce to us: and whatever number of hands 
it may paſs through, if the criminal circumſtances apper- 
taining to it be known to them at the time of the transfer, 
they can only have a criminal poſſeſſion: and the money 
paid, either for the ſlave, or for the produce of his labour, 
is paid to obtain that criminal poſſeſſion; and can confer 
no moral right whatever. 80, if the death of the perſon 
called a ſlave, be occaſioned by the criminal poſſeſſion, the 
criminal poſſeſſor is gnilty of murder ; and we, who have 
knowingly done any act which might occaſion his being in 
that ſituation, are acceſlaries to the murder before the fact; 
as by receiving the produce of his labour, we are acceſſaries 
to the robbery, after the fact. 

If we, as individuals concerned in the Slave Trade (either 
by procuring the ſlaves, compelling them to labour, or re- 
ceiving the produce) imagine that our ſhare in the tranſac- 
tion is ſo minute that it cannot perceptibly increaſe the in- 
jury; let us recollect that, though numbers partaking of a 
crime may diminiſh the ſhame, they cannot diminiſh its tur- 
pitude. Can we ſuppoſe, that an injury of enormous mag- 
nitude can take place, and the criminality be deſtroyed 
merely by the criminals becoming ſo numerons as to render 
their reſpective ſhares indiltinguiſhable ? Were an hundred 
aſſaſſins to plunge their daggers into their victim, though 
cach might plead, that without his aſſiſtance the crime 
would have been compleated, and that his poniard neither 
occafioned nor accelerated the murder, yet every one of 
them would be guilty of the intire crime. For into how 
many parts ſocver a criminal action may he divided, the 

crime itſelf reſts intire and compleat on every perpetrator. 
But waving this latter conſideration, and even ſuppoſing 
for a moment, that the evil has an exiſtence from cauſes 
totally 


1 
totally independent of us; yet it exiſts; and as we have it 


in our power, jointly with others, to remedy it, it is un- 
doubtedly our duty to contribute our ſhare, in hope that 


others will theirs ; and to act that part from conſcience, 
which we ſhould from inclination in fimilar caſes that iute-. 


reſted our feelings. 


For inſtance ; Let us ſuppoſe the Algerines to eſtabliſh, 


ſugar plantations, and reſort to the banks of the Thames for 
faves, as the only place to be inſulted with impunity. Sup» 
poſe our wives, our huſbands, our children, our parents, our 
brethren, ſwept away, and the fruit of their labour, produ- 
ced with agonizing. hearts and trembling limbs, landed at 
the port of London. What would be our conduct? Should 
we ſay, Sugar is a neceſſary of life: I cannot do without it. 
Beſides, the quantity I uſe is but a ſmall proportion : and 
though it is very criminal of the Algerines to enſtave others, 
yet 1 am not bound to look to the nature or conſequences 
of the tranſaction; and paying for the ſugar, I have a right 


to conſume it, however it may have been obtained. If ſach. 


would be our language in that caſe, be it ſo on the preſent 


gccafion. For let us recollect, that the only difference is, 


that in one caſe our relation to the enſlaved is rather more 
remote, but that in both caſes they are our brethren. 

But it is hardly requiſite to ſtate fo ſtrong a caſe as that 
ſuppoſed. For were only one Engliſhmen to receire inju- 
ries, that bore but the ſlighteſt reſemblance to thoſe daily 
committed in our iſlands, the nation would be inflamed with 
reſentment, and clamorous to avenge the injury. And can 
our pride ſuggeſt to us, that the rights of men are limited 
to any nation, or to any colour ? Or, were any one to treat 
a fellow- creature in this country as we do#the unhappy A- 
fricans in the Weſt-Indies ; ftruck with horror, we ſhonld 
be zealous to deliver the opprefſed, and puniſh the oppreſſor. 
Are then the offices of humanity and functions of juſtice to 
be circumſcribed by geographical boundaries? Can reaſon, 
ean conſcience juſtify this contraſt in out conduct, between 
our promptitude, in the one caſe, and our torpor in the o- 
ther? — Mr. Addiſon juſtly obſerves, that“ humanity to 
become eſtimable mult be combined with juftice !” But we 
leem to act as if we thought that the relief of our fellow erea- 
tures, protection from injuries, communication of beneſits, 
were works of ſupererogation, to be granted or with-held, 
23 caprice, or cuſtom, or juclination may ſuggeſt, After 
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Aſter the important conſiderations adduced, it might bg 
reckoned a degradation of the ſubject to mention the na- 
tional dignity ; or even. that. might. induce us to counteract 
a powerful body of men, who are trampling under foot the 
dictates of humanity, and the intereſt of the nation: men, 
who have in 50 years received for ſugar alone, above 750 
millions more than it would have coft at any. other market, 
And from Mr. Botham's evidence it appears, that in Bata. 
via, where labour is as high as in England, ſugar, equal to 
the beſt Weſt-India, is ſold at 1d + per pound. Theſe are 
the men, who are endcavouring to overthrow a plan for ſup. 
plying us with ſugars, by means of free labour ; and have 
the audacity to tell the Britiſh legiſlature, ** That they can- 
not aboliſh the. flave trade: for that if England refuſe to 
furniſh,them with flaves, they will obtain a ſupply through 
other.chavncls.” And a governour of Barbadoes admoniſh, 
es us, From policy, to leave the Iſlands to the quiet man- 
agement of their own affairs.” Theſe nominal colonies have, 
it ſeems; been taught, that we have no right to controul 
them; that the acts of their Aſſemblies alone ate obligato, 
ry ; and that thoſe of Britiſh legiſlators are binding only on 
thoſe-whom they repreſcat. The rigat of enſlaving others, 
they contend for, as the moſt valuable of their privileges. 

Thus it appears, that the legiſlature is not only, uawilling, 
but perhaps unable to grant redreſs ; and therefore it 3 
more peculiaily incumbent on us, To abſtain. from the uſe of 


ſugar and rum, until our Weſl- India Planters themſelves have 


prohibited the importation of additional ſlaves, and commenced at 
ſpeedy and effeual a ſubverſion of la very in their iſlands, as the 
circumſlances and ſituation. of the ſlaves will admit: or till we 
cen obtain the proguce of the ſugar cane in ſome other mode, un- 
connefed with ſla very, and unpolluted with Lood. 

For ſurely it may be hoped that we ſhall not limit our 
views merely to the abolition of the African ſlave trade, 
as the colonial ſlavery formed on it, is in its principle equal- 
ly unjuſt, For if it be iniquitous to force the Africans 
from their native land, equally iniquitous mult it be to 
retain them and their poſterity in perpetual bondage. 
Though the African ſlave trade he the moſt prominent 
feature in this wickedneſs, yet it is but a feature: and 
were it aboliſhed, the Weſt- India ſlavery would ill e xiſt. 


Our planters would breed, inſtead of importing ſlaves; ar 
ſha/ 
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ſhall we ſuffer half a million of fellow ſubjects, and their 
poſterity, to be held in ſlavery forever? I ſay, fellow ſub- 
jets. For undoubtedly, every perſon born in the dominions 


of Great- Britain is a ſubject, bound to obey and entitled to 


the protection of the common law of England; and in op- 
poſition to which, the acts of Aſſemblies, exiſting merely 
by grant from the crown, can be of no authority. 


In demanding liberty then for the perſons called ſlaves 


in our iſlands, we demand no more than they are entitled 
to by the common law of the land. The moſt eligible 
mode of putting them in poſſeſſion of their legal and natu- 
ral right, may be a queſtion of difficulty ; but it is a queſ- 
tion that ought to be conſidered with no other view, but to 
their happineſs. The plan to be adopted, ought to be 
certain and ſpeedy ia its operation; without any conſider- 
ation of the ſuppoſed, or even real intereſt, of their op- 
preflors : and let it be remembered, that it is in the power 
of a ſmall proportion of the people of England to effect it, 
by refuſing to receive the produce. For the planters-them- 


ſelves would adopt the plan, were that the only condition 


on which we would conſume the produce of their iſlands : 
nor would the legiſlature be then harraſſed with prepoſte- 
rous claims for compenſation ; which, however unfounded 


in juſtice or reaſon, will be ſupported by influence, and. en- 


forced with clamonr. 

The caſe now fully lies before us; and we have to make 
our choice, either to join ourfelves with theſe manufactu - 
rers of human woe, or to renounce the horrid aſſociation. 
If we adopt the former, let us at leaſt have the candour to 
avow our conduct in its real deformity. Let us no longer 
affect to deplore the calamities attendant on the Slave 
Trade, of which we are the primary cauſe ; nor let us pre- 
tend to execrate the conduct of the ſlave- dealer, the ſlave- 
holder, or the flave-driver ; but apologize for them as our 
partners in iniquity : and be aſſured, that if we now take 


our ſhare in the tranſaction, we ſhould, were we placed in 


a ſimilar ſituation with them, with as little eompunction 
take theirs ; unleſs we can ſuppoſe the order of nature 
would be fo far inverted, as that we ſhould become virtu- 
ous, in proportion as the temptation to vice increaſed. 
Nor ſhouid we then, any more than now, be deſtitute of 
ſobterfuges to deſtroy the feelings of our. minds and the 
convictions of our conſciences. It 
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If ignorance and inattention may be pleaded as our ex. 
euſe hitherto, yet that can be the caſe no longer, The 
fubje& has been four years before the public. Its dreadful 
wickedneſs has been fully proved. Every falſhood, every 
deception with which it has been diſguiſed, has been com- 
pletely done away; and it ltands before us in all its native 
horrors. No longer can it be pretended, that Africa is a 
barbarous, uncultivated land, inhabited by a race of ſavages, 
inferior to the reſt of the human ſpecies. Mr. How, who 
was employed by government to go up the conntry, de- 
poſes, that inland it is every where well cultivated, abound- 
ing with rice, millet, potatoes, cotton and indigo planta- 
tions; and that the inhabitants are quick in learning lan- 
guages, and remarkably induſtrious, hoſpitable and obliging. 
It appears that they poſſcſs noble and heroic minds, dif. 
daining flavery, and frequently ſeeking refuge from it in 
the arms of death. Nor ſhall we be again told, of the 
ſuperior happineſs they enjoy under the benevolent care of 
the planters; Mr. Coor having depoſed, that ** ſetting 
„ ſlaves to work in the morning is attended with loud peals 
'* of whipping ;!”—and General Tottenham, “ that there 
is no compariſon between regimental flogging, which 
only cnts the ſkin, and the plantation, which cuts out 
te the fleſh ;,—Capt. Hall, © that the puniſhments are very 
© ſhocking, much more ſo than in men of war; — Capt. 
Smith, „ that at every ſtroke of the whip a piece of fleſh 
© 1s cut out, —and Mr. Rofs, „that he conſiders a com- 
„ pariſon between Weſt- India flaves, and the Britiſh pea- 
„ ſantry, as an inſult to common ſenſe.” 

We are now called on to redreſs evils, in compariſon with 
which, all that exift in this nation ſink beneath our notice, 
and the only ſacrifice we are required to make in order to 
effect it, is the abandoning of a luxury, which habit alone 
can have rendered of importance. If we refuſe, can we 
form the leaſt pretence to a moral character? May it not 
be juſtly inferred, that thoſe numerous difplays of humant- 
ty, of which this kingdom boaits, have not their founda- 
tion in any virtuous or valuable principle; but that to 


, euſtom and oſtentation they owe their origin? And if our 


execration of the Slave Trade be any more than mere de- 
clamation againſt crimes we are not in a ſituation to com- 
mit, we ſhall, inſtead of beipg ſolicitous to find deſpicable 

diſtinctions 
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diſinctions to juſtify our conduct, abhor the idea of con- 
tribut ing, in the leaſt degree, to ſuch ſcenes of miſery. 

If theſe be the deductions from the moſt obvious princi- 
ples of reaſon, juſtice, and humanity ; what muſt be the 
reſult if we extend our views to religious conſiderations ? 
It will hardly be ſaid, that we aſſume a religious profeſſion 
to diminiſh the extent of our moral duties, or to weaken 
the force of our obligation to obſerve them, 


We will therefore aſk, if it be meant to inſult the Gd 


we pretend to worſhip, by ſupplicating him to“ have mer- 
« cy upon all priſoners and captives,” and to“ defend and 
« provide for the fatherleſs, widows, and children, and all 
that are deſolate and oppreſſed.” But, if the national 
religion be a mere matter of form, yet ſurely we may ex- 
pect that the various denominations of diſſenters, will think 
it at the leaſt, as requifite to diſſent from the national 
crimes, as the national religion ; unleſs they mean to ex- 
hibit conſciences of ſo peculiar a texture, as to take offence 
at the religion of their country, while they can conform 
without ſcruple, to its moſt criminal practices. If indeed 
they are ſatisfied, aſter an impartial examination, that the 
traffic alluded to is fair and honeft, and that the produce 
ought to be conſidered as the reſult of lawful commerce, it 
will become them to encourage it; it will become them to 
reprobate this work as an attempt to ſlander honeſt men, 
and to injure their property, by holding it out to the pub- 
lic, as the produce of robbery and murder. But, if the 
arguments be valid, will they preſume to treat the ſubject 
with cool indifference, and continue a criminal practice? 
May we not alſo hope that the Methodiſts, who appear to 
feel forcibly their principles, will ſeriouſly conſider it ? 
They are ſo numerous, as to be able of themſelves to de- 
ſtroy that dreadful traffic, which is the ſole obſtacle to their 
miniſters ſpreading the goſpel in the extenſive continent of 
Africa ; and, however others may affeQ to degrade the 
Negroes, they are bound to confider thouſands of them as 
their brethren in Chriſt. 

But there is one claſs of diſſenters who juſtly ſtand high in 
the public eſtimation, for their ſteady, manly and uniform 
oppoſition to our colonial ſlavery, And can it be ſuppoſed 
that, after having awakened the public attention, they can 


refuſe to contribute what is in their own power to remedy 
the 
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theigvil? The plan propoſed, is a plain and obvious dedee. 
tion from their uniform principle, of having no concern in 
what they diſapprove. Thus, conſidering war ag unlawful, 
they conſider goods obtained through that medium as crim- 
inally obtained; and will not ſuffer any of their members 
to purchaſe prize-goods : and ſurely they mult conſider the 
ſcizure of a man's goods, as a crime far inferior to the 
ſeizing his perſon. : 

However obvious the duty, yet the mind hardened by 
habit, admits with difficulty the conviction of guilt ; and 
ſanctioned by a common practice, we may commit the 

roſſeſt violations of duty without remorſe. It is therefore 
more peculiarly incumbent on us in ſuch ſituations to ex- 
amine our conduct with the utmoſt ſuſpicion, and to fortify 
our minds with moral principles, or the ſanctions of religion, 
In proportion as we are under their influence, we ſhall ex- 
ert ourſclves to remedy theſe evils, knowing that our exam- 
ple, our admonitions, our influence, may produce remote 
effects, of which we can form no eſtimate ; and which, after 
having done our duty, mult be left to Him abo governs all 


things after the counſel of his o10n «vill, 
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